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FROM MY ELBOW CHAIR. 


Who does not love, to list the old wife’s tale 
Of former days, told in her rambling way, 
And full of repetitions—yet most rare, 

And worthy of the ear of list’ning youth, 
Gather’d about the rousing Winter’s fire? 


I rove to talk with old people, who remem- 
ber the revolutionary war, and hear them tell 
those little stories of domestic heroism, of soli- 
tary and patient suffering, they have treasured 
in their memories, and which escape the notice 
of the historian. It is from these rural chroni- 
cles, that we often gather little incidents, that 
let us into the true characters of illustrious 
men, who when in public act before the great 
audience of nations, but who in the solitary farm 
house, or rural village, among people too lowly 
to be any restraint upon their actions or deport. 
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ment, appear in their night gown and slippers, 
The little drama thus simply exhibited in the 
unstudied narrative of talking age, to me is far 
more interesting than pompous details of fallen 
empires, or dethroned kings, whose weakness 
or ambition, whose follies or crimes, drew down 
upon them the ruin they deserved. 

Besides exhibiting more of the real picture of 
human life, than a hundred pompous biographies 
of dead, or living heroes, these traditionary 
narratives, combine the simplicity of truth, with 
the interest of romance, and the beauty of poe- 
try, which is indebted to this source, for a great 
portion of its most charming incidents. There 
is also another advantage in this legendary lore 
which history seldom possesses. The relators 
tell what they themselves have seen, or suffer- 
ed; and all must have observed the interest ex- 
cited by the descriptions or narratives of an eye 
witness. History, is for the most part hear-say; 
tradition, like the witness in a court of justice, 
relates what it has seen, and the impressions 
communicated to the listner, are those of the ac- 
tor, or the spectator himself. 

In one of the romantic and sequestered scenes 
that abound along the banks of the Hudson, re- 
sided a few years ago, an old woman, who though 
above four score had retained all her faculties, 
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and especially the faculty of speech. The house 
in which she lived, had been the quarters of ge- 
neral Putnam, during that gloomy winter in 
which our army lay in the highlands, and 
had often been honoured with the presence of 
Washington. Having nothing remarkable in its 
appearance, it is hardly worth a description. 
It was a large farm house, that having never 
been contaminated with paint, retained a truly 
quaker like simplicity, and was so little an ob- 
ject of respect to the tenants of the farm- yard, 
that the chickens made no ceremony in coming 
in and picking up the crumbs that fell from the 
good man’s table. It was of considerable length, 
one story high, and its whole appearance accor- 
ded with the homely, careless simplicity which 
still characterizes the establishment of an hon- 
est, independent American farmer. 

Before the door ran a mountain-brook, which 
in its rapid course towards the river, had plough- 
ed a deep ravine, whose sides were covered with 
grass, and skirted by a row of English cherry- 
trees, almost a century old. Here hundreds of 
chirping birds came to steal cherries, and sing 
their merry madrigals undisturbed, for the old 
lady had more than she wanted, and so had her 
neighbours, so that there was enough for birds 
and all. Below the house the brook became a 
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torrent, and forced its ways among immense 
masses of rocks, shadowed with dark hemlocks 
and solemn pines, with now and then a wild 
flower trembling on the brink of the steep, and 
by a succession of cascades, at length tumbled 
into the river, forming a little cove of alders, 
and all the tribes of shrubbery that love the 
fresh water side. 

The whole landscape was shut in by lofty 
mountains, woody and waving, like all our moun- 
tains, at whose foot rolled the majestic stream, 
which was seen here and there like a cluster of 
little lakes, reposing in the cool shadows of the 
hills. Within about a half mile of the house, 
was a singular looking church, which though 
neither picturesque, or magnificent, or antique, 
gave a cast of still more dignity to the scene, by 
connecting the glorious works of the Creator 
with the grateful homage of his humble crea- 
tures. I remember going there one Sunday 
morning, some years ago, and being struck with 
the rnstick simplicity not only of the church, 
but also the preacher, the service, and indeed the 
whole congregation. But what most excited my 
attention, was the good dame, who is the he- 
roine of this story. She sat in a pew, close by 
an open window, which looked into a corner 
ef the burial-ground, where under more than 
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a dozen grave-stones, reposed the remains of 
all that portion of the family which she had 
survived. Here lay her parents, her children, 
and grandchildren; here she could receive a 
sad impressive lesson of the inevitable fate of 
all that breathe; and here she doubtless re- 
conciled herself to her own, by the cheering 
hope that she was going to meet more dear 
friends than she would leave behind her when 
she died. 

Being accustomed to visit an old and hospita- 
ble friend, whose mansion is not far from the 
place I have been describing, I formed an ac- 
quaintance with the worthy dame, by often stop- 
ping in my rambles to rest myself, and listen to 
her stories about Washington and Putnam, and 
other revolutionary heroes of lesser note. For 
fear my frequent visits may excite some little 
scandal among some of my gossipping readers, 
I may as well take this opportunity to mention, 
that she had a husband at the time of which I 
am speaking, who was older than herself. He 
died a few years ago, and all that I remember 
of him, is, that he was a little old man, with a 
head as white as the winter snew on the tops of 
his native mountains, and that at the age of 
eighty he used to turn out of a frosty morning to 
cut up a load of wood by way of exercise. 
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My chief pleasure in the society of this aged 
dame, consisted in hearing her talk of the great 
names that frequented her home “in the war 
time.” I would give much if I carried in m 
memory some, even remote, recollection of how 
Washington walked, and looked, and smiled, and 
danced, for he was accustomed, during his ardu- 
ous struggle for the freedom of his country, to re- 
lax from his weight of overwhelming cares, by of- 
ten going down a sprightly country dance. 1 am 
acquainted with a lady who was frequently his 
partner, and whom I look upon with peculiar 
veneration on that account, since to have been 
in habits of social intimacy with that man, is, in 
my mind, sufficient to give dignity to his surviv- 
ing cotemporaries. Nay, I freely confess, I have 
sometimes found in my heart to envy even the 
worn-out, ragged, and crippled soldier of the 
revolution, on witnessing the honest pride with 
which he boasted of having fought for the liber- 
ties of his country, by the side of George Wash- 
ington. Having once in my life had an oppor- 
tunity of visiting Mount Vernon, since the death 
of him whose presence has consecrated every 
spot around, and given to the very trees and 
blades of grass a nameless value, I paid particu- 
lar respect to the old German gardener, who 


boasted of having raised cauliflowers for the 
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general, and got out of the carriage at the park 
gate, on purpose to shake hands with the gray 
headed old negro who opens it, because he told 
me he remembered master George when he was 
a little boy. 

Such being the nature of my feelings on this 
subject, | used to listen with silent interest to the 
rambling traditions of this sybil of the Highlands. 
Her family, | ought to have mentioned, had 
been, for more than half a century, the tenants of 
a gentleman who joined the royal standard at 
the commencement of the troubles, and forfeit- 
ed his estate in consequence. ‘Though warmly 
attached to the cause of freedom, it was natural 
for the good dame to lament, as she often did, 
the worthy landlord, who had always been socia- 
ble at the house, and treated her and her’s with 
those little attentions which cost nothing to 
those above, yet are so gratifying to those be- 
neath. She would occasionally sneer at the up- 
start pride of those who had succeeded him, and 
I remember her once pathetically alluding to 
the period when the parson never began the 
service till the lord of the manor made his ap- 
pearance. In short, she still cherished in her 
heart, unknown to herself, a latent spark of to- 
ryism, and while she missed no opportunity of 
telling a story to the credit of Washington, 
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could never be brought to use any other Prayer 
Book than one given her by the old landlord, 
which contained all the prayers for king George 
and the royal family. 

But, for all this, Washington was her hero. 
She had a picture of him hung up just below her 
best looking-glass, and whenever she looked 
that way, it reminded her of something the gene- 
ral said or did, or some events of those doleful 
times, when the foot of an enemy passed almost 
every threshold in the land. She would look at 
the picture with the affection of a mother, and 
exclaim—* Ah! he was a good man. I remember 
he used to come over sometimes, nay, very of- 
ten, to talk over matters with general Putnam, 
who had his quarters here. If ever man loved 
his country it was general Washington. I could 
tell, but I am old, and lose my memory every 
day—lI could tell of his perplexities, his watch- 
ings, cares, and sufferings of mind and body, 
which I believe he never let any one see but my- 
self; and I shall never forget his kindness when 
I lost my youngest son. My boy was quite a 
hero among the young menof the hills, and night 
after night used to go out with parties of militia, 
beating up the plundering Vagers that came from 
below, and carried away every thing they could 
find, to the ruin of many of our poor people, who 
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staid between the lines because they were old, 
and knew not where else to go.” 

“One night—it was the twentieth of January 
—I can recollect that—in the dead of night, my 
son and his little troop were surprised in turn, 
by a party from below, while warming them- 
selves in a house, which the enemy surrounded 
in dead silence, and then set on fire. In attempt- 
ing to escape they were all butchered by the 
Yagers, who hacked them down though they 
begged for quarter. The next day, while | was 
out at a neighbour’s house, my son’s body was 
brought home by some people who knew him; 
and when I returned there I saw it, with the 
blood frozen in the gashes, with which he was 
eovered. 

“I dont remember what became of me, till I 
found myself sitting in our old arm chair, and the 
general standing just by, with his hat in one hand 
and the other resting on the back of the chair. 
‘Mother,’ said he, when he saw I was come to 
myself—* Mother’—and the word made me so 
proud I almost forgot what had happened —* Mo- 
ther—you have given a son to your country—a 
brave man to his God. Go now to your room, I 
will see every thing done.’ I went, for no one 
could say nay to him when he soothed or com- 


manded, and they buried my boy like a soldier. 
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The troops fired, while the general himself stood 
over the grave, and the pride of a mother almost 
overcame her affection. Time, hardships, and 
more sorrows, that succeeded each other for 
years afterwards, drove away the bitterness of 
this sad accident, alth ugh when the floor was 
washed, or the sun shone bright upon it, we could 
see the stain of blood where the body had lain. 
I can talk of these things now, for when I think 
of the death of my son, I remember also that he 
died in the service of his country, and his coun- 
try’s father followed him to his grave.” 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


ir is a common saying among the people of 
Philadelphia, who by the way are rather jealous 
of the superiority of our city in arts, science 
splendour, and beauty, that all New-York may 
be seen in Broadway. That splendid street is 
indeed a little world of itself. It exhibits at one 
and the same moment the bustle of business, 
the idle vivacity of fashionable crouds, the splen- 
dour of costly equipages, the dashing aandy in 
his lofty buggie, and the humble drayman in his 
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long-tailed cart. Here the rich may satisfy all 
the capricious longings of a sated appetite, and 
the poor regale themselves with admiring what 
they cannot buy. On every side the jutting win- 
dows display their cestly temptations, in the 
shape of all that can win the wishes of the gay 
and the fair, offered to their acceptance with all 
the seductive suavity of high bred haberdashers, 
whose splendid stores I look upon as first-rate 
academies for young ladies, to perfect themselves 
in the fashionable art of spending money. In 
short, this noble street, of our beautiful city, in 
addition to its other attractions, is gemmed on 
either side by beautiful maidens, tripping up and 
down like rosy goddesses, and committing innu- 
merable murders with their killing eyes. 

But what most excites the wonder of stran- 
gers, acquainted with the severity of our laws 
against gaming, are the splendid paintings 
which decorate those shrines where the goddess 
Fortune showers her golden favours, and folly 
and ignorance pay their quota for the special 
benefit of medicine and morality. In one place 
may be seen the goddess of the wheel, without 
a bandage to her eyes, to insinuate that here at 
least she does not blindly distribute her favours, 
surrounded by votaries of different sexes and ages, 
all watching with intense delight each revolution 
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of the circle, which scatters wealth in all direc- 
tions. In another place, a beautiful woman, not 
quite half naked, is dancing in the air, and fling- 
ing her golden tokens about, as if to msult my 
worthy fellow citizens, by displaying the shadow 
of a substance that has long passed away. 
But what I most particularly take exception to 
in this latter picture, is the figure of a young la- 
dy kneeling down, like another Danae, to catch 
the golden shower in her lap. This I look upon 
as tantamount to an insinuation that our young 
ladies actually worship gold, instead of paying 
their devotions, as we know they do, to the una- 
dorned and simple shrines of love and duty. At 
each of these places poor ignorance is enticed by 
a display of all the great prizes in all the great 
lotteries, past, present, and future, in enormous 
figures, that almost cover the whole front of the 
house. Indeed there seems hardly any limits to 
the various seductions of these arch tempters, 
who thus lure the unwary to stake their last shil- 
ling on a desperate chance, and trust to charity 
afterwards for a bow! of soup, or a load of wood. 
It may in truth be affirmed that Fortune actual- 
ly stares us in the face at every turn; such is the 
wonderful rapidity with which every thing ar- 
rives at maturity in this thrifty soil, where weeds 
and flowers alike acquire a premature strength 
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and size. Abuses and evils, that required whole 
centuries to grow up in the sterile regions of the 
old, have of late come to full perfection in a few 
years in this new world. 

The first lottery recorded in the history of 
our country, was among the early colonists of 
Virginia, in the year 1614. The scheme was 
simple, like the times, and the highest prize four 
thousand five hundred crowns. This lottery, 
unlike those of the present day, left no posteri- 
ty; and lotteries, if they occurred at all, were 
exceedingly rare, until the establishment of the 
national independence. The states then becom- 
ing, in a greatmeasure, their own masters, seem 
hardly to have known what to do with their new- 
ly acquired liberty. Like little school-boys on 
holidays, they frisked about from one amuse- 
ment to another, and at last, for want of some- 
thing else to do, they fell into mischievous prac- 
tices, and took to making paper money, and 
drawing lotteries. Young communities resem- 
ble young heirs just come to their estates, and 
are very apt to run into excesses. So it happen- 
ed with the states; and in a very few years from 
a progress, at first gradual and insidious, but 
advancing with an accelerated motion, lotteries 
have become a common means of raising money, 
and the whole community is more or less infect- 
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ed with a spirit of gambling, the more pernici- 
ous for being sanctioned by the laws. 

The state legislatures, in various parts of the 
Union, it would seem with a view of securing to 
themselves a monopoly of the profits of gam- 
bling, have, with admirable inconsistency, at 
one and the same time, passed laws against pri- 
vate gambling houses, and licensed a succession 
of lotteries, calculated to foster a spirit of gam- 
bling in the whole community. As the tempta- 
tion of twenty thousand dollars became too 
weak to excite the baffled hopes of the adven- 
turers again to throw away the earnings of 
their industry on a desperate stake, cupidity 
has been coaxed by still higher prizes, and fol- 
ly tempted by chances apparently more favoura- 
ble, to stake its all, and be again disappointed. 

In many parts of the Union, and especially in 
the states of New York, Pennsylvania, and Ma- 
ryland, of late years a perpetual round of lotte- 
ries, one more enticing than the other, has ope- 
rated, not only as a temptation to the poor to 
risk their hard earnings where the chances are 
alweys against them, while all-fours, tossing up 
coppers, and other honest games, where the 
chances are at least equal, are denounced as 
unlawful and dangerous to the public morals. 
In short, while horse-racing, billiards, and E. 0. 
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tables are banished from the light of day, lotte- 
ries are sanctioned by the very same authori- 
ties, and the enlightened legislative Solons have 
displayed their capacity for nice distinctions in 
the good old way, by winking at the great fishes 
and denouncing the lesser try without mercy. 
The usual mode of making a a bad measure 
palatable to a virtuous and well-disposed com- 
munity, is that of holding it up as conducive to 
some salutary end, by which the whole people 
are eventually to be greatly benefitted. It is 
thus that every mischievous public measure is 
seltered behind some pretext of public good. 
Accordingly lottery pills have been uniformly 
gilded in this manner, and the well-founded ob- 
jections of the moralist are silenced by the hope- 
ful prospect of eventual good, arising from ac- 
tualevil. At one time, the profits of this great 
system of gambling are to be employed in mak- 
ing a turnpike road, or a bridge; at another, to 
disseminate the blessings of learning, thus en- 
lightening posterity at the expense of the mor- 
als of the present generation. Or they are to 
be applied to the support of some sickly medi- 
cal institution, and from the number of lotteries 
exclusively devoted to this last object, one 
would be inclined to suspect either that the 
science of medicine was in a languishing state, 
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or that it is peculiarly entitled to all the patro- 
nage of dame Chance, from partaking so much 
of the nature of lotteries, and presenting about 
the same prospect of benefit to the adventurer. 
Without meaning to underrate the salutary 
influence of a system of education widely dif- 
fused, the usefulness of good roads and bridges, 
or the benefit to be derived from well-endowed 
medical colleges, still I must be permitted to 
doubt whether a partial benefit, is equivalent to 
a universal evil. The lottery system is in direct 
contradiction to the inflexible precept, never to 
do wrong that good may come of it. The evil 
is certain, the good may never come. For my 
part, I cannot be brought to think that even such 
learned physicians, and promising medical stu- 
dents as they have at New York, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore, can justify a departure from 
this admirable rule, so necessary to finite beings; 
and I have little pleasure in seeing the moral 
constitution of society undermined, even for the 
special object of improving our health. In short, 
I am fully satisfied that whatever operates to 
destroy the wholesome dependence of mankind 
on their own labour and economy, strikes at the 
root of their morals and happiness, and therefore 
ought never, under any pretence, to receive the 
sanction of a wise and virtuous legislator. 
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The truth is, such means of raising money 
for salutary purposes are not necessary in our 
country. The people of the United States are 
sufficiently awake to perceive when they are 
taxed for a useful object, and sufficiently libe- 
ral to pay for any public benefit in an open, di- 
rect, and manly manner, without resorting to 
this insidious way of picking their pockets and 
undermining their morals. All indirect ways of 
raising money, are little less than political 
swindling; but this by lotteries is the worst of 
all, since the best that can be said of it is, that 
it is a paltry invention to preserve the populari- 
ty of legislatures, at the expense of the morali- 
ty of their constituents. 

Such is the rapid view presented to the re- 
flecting mind in contemplating lotteries, even 
when unaccompanied by any evil consequences, 
other than such as inevitabiy result from an ex- 
tensive scheme of authorized gambling. But 
when, in addition, it is found that practices 
of the most unjustifiable nature, and frauds 
of the most complicated kind, are often con- 
nected with these—that it is in the power of 
a combination of rogues to make such a dis- 
position of the prizes as deprives the adventu- 
rer even of his solitary chance of success—it 
then becomes obviously the duty of every hon- 
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est man, to raise his hand against a system, in- 
trinsically bad, and subject to such flagrant abu- 
ses. These speculations bring to my mind a 
little adventure connected with this subject, 
which befel me something more than a twelve- 
month ago, with which J will conclude this paper. 

A friend in the country having sent me the 
number of a ticket to be examined, I visited the 
den of a lottery office keeper for that purpose. 
Formerly vermin of this cast were only to be 
found in the regions of comparative darkness, 
where roguery prospers unobserved and unde- 
tected. In some lone alley, or obscure street, 
where the sun never shone, amid rats, spiders, 
and cobwebs, they plied their unholy trade, and 
were happy to escape the contempt of mankind 
by passing without observation. But the mil- 
lenium is coming, prejudices are daily passing 
away, and any business by which money can be 
made, is now considered reputable. The con- 
sequence is, that these mischievous and danger- 
ous tenipters actually take possession of the 
most conspicuous places in town, and have the 
unparalleled impudence to invade even the pre- 
cincts of Broadway. 

The being whose shop I visited, was, in addi- 
tion to his trade of lottery office keeper, a mo- 
ney changer, and it was truly astonishing to see 
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the ease with which he passed from one to the 
other, answering fifty questions in a minute. 
He was a brisk, middle-sized man, with little 
round cunning eyes, and his whole appearance 
denoted a prosperous rogue. His business seem- 
ed exceedingly complicated, and he possessed the 
enviable faculty, not only of talking to two peo- 
ple at once, but of cheating them at the same 
time. At one moment he was insuring a ticket, 
the next exchanging one bank-note for another, 
and what was especially worthy of notice, he 
always received a premium, without ever pay- 
ing any. From these poor creatures he sudden- 
ly whisked round to me, to inquire “what d’ve 
please to have, sir,”—rubbing hands, probably in 
the anticipation of another dupe. 

My business was soon despatched. The tick- 
et of my friend was, as usual, a blank, and 
though this has invariably been the case for the 
last twelve or fifteen years, he has no doubt of 
drawing a great prize one of these days, and 
regularly continues to buy a ticket in every lot- 
tery. While lingering in the shop for the pur- 
pose of observing how things went on in this 
world, my attention was caught by a poor wo- 
man who came in, and stood by the counter, 
with an air so anxious, a countenance so mixed 
up with hope and fear, that I could not help 
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feeling interested in her errand. She wore a 
dress whose clumsy and cumberous appearance 
convinced me she was not of our country, and 
her first word betrayed the land of her birth. 
There was something about her which, without 
being interesting, was calculated to make a fa- 
vourable impression, for her air was not vulgar, 
and her countenance bespoke feeling. 

After fumbling for some time in an old pock- 
et-book, with a trembling hand, she delivered to 
the man of the shop a lottery ticket, and asked 
to know its fate. I shall never forget her coun- 
tenance while he was looking for the number. 
Such deadly, fixed anxiety, [never saw—it was 
too intense for the alternations of hope and fear. 
When the shopman pronounced it a blank, she 
held, with a sort of convulsive energy, by the 
edge of the counter for a few moments, and then 
went out, without uttering a single syllable, 
leaving the ticket in the hands of the shopman. 

There was something in all this that roused 
my curiosity, and perhaps a better feeling. I 
followed her till she reached a mean-looking 
house, in one of the back streets, where poverty, 
misery, and vice herd together to prey upon so- 
ciety or to perish, and waited opposite, balanc- 
ing with myself whether I should go in. My 
intention is good, thought I, and I will enter— 
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my errand is one of benevolence, and charity 
ought never to be called an intruder. Accor- 
dingly I knocked at the door, which was open- 
ed bya little dirty half-clothed urchin, who look- 
ed as frightened as if he thought meone of those 
unwelcome visitors that so often beset the dwel- 
ling of want. The door opened directly into 
the only room on the lower floor, and disclo- 
sed a sight calculated rather to excite disgust 
thansympathy. The spectacle of mingled sick- 
ness and poverty is not calculated for those 
whose feelings have been tuned only by the 
skilful hand of the novel-writer. There is too 
much of rags and dirt—too much of every thing 
at which the mind revolts, te create any other 
feeling but a sort of indignant sympathy, ming- 
led with disgust, at the degradation of that na- 
ture of which we are almost ashamed to par- 
take. Sentimentalists in theory may talk of 
that unfeeling apathy so remarkable in those 
who are accustomed to the sad spectacle of hu- 
man suffering in poor-houses and hospitals; but 
the fact is, that there is something so intimate in 
the connexion of misery and vice, that it is much 
more difficult than people imagine to resist the 
cold-hearted and contemptuous indifference 
which the habitual contemplation of the former 
is calculated to inspire. 
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I will therefore refrain from sketching the 
group before me, because, if I did it from the 
life, it would possess nothing of the interest of 
a sentimental scene, and I am not writing a nov- 
el, recording imaginary woes. There was noth- 
ing but rags, dirt, and misery. Want is always 
garrulous, and I very soon got at the bottom of 
their story. It was a common one enough, but 
it conveyed a moral, and my readers shall have 
the benefit of it, if they please. 

The husband of the poor woman, and the fa- 
ther of seven little bundles of rags, that stared 
at me as if I were a constable, was lying on the 
bed, evidently in the latter stage of a rapid de- 
cay. He was a native of the county of Wick- 
Jow, in Ireland, whom the sweet and comforting 
report of the land of liberty in the west had 
brought hither, where he realized his hopes, and 
was gradually laying up a little independence. 
But the devil tempted him in a dream to buy a 
lottery ticket, and what was worse, it came out 
a prize of a thousand dollars. This put the 
whole neighbourhood in an uproar, and set every 
soul that could scrape together a few shillings, 
to adventuring in the lottery. The poor Irish- 
man, to whom a thousand dollars was as the 
riches of king Solomon, began to spend money 
like dirt, and drink like a fish, 
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He, moreover, dreamed continually of certain 
numbers coming up prizes, for his imagination 
now teemed with nothing else, and on one occa- 
sion, his faith was almost equal to that of a cer- 
tain lottery-office keeper, for he gave fifty dol- 
lars for a ticket, on the strength of a dream. 
But unluckily, his dreams never came true af- 
terwards. In the mean time his money was 
wasted in lotteries, his time in idleness, and his 
health in debauchery. “The end of all these 
things, is death’’"—his money and health failed 
about the same time, and he was now on the 
miserable bed of sickness and remorse, from 
whence he never afterwardsrose. He died in less 
than a month after I first saw him, bearing in his 
conscience the sting of folly and guilt, and carry- 
ing to his grave the remorseful conviction that his 
own imprudence had blasted the paradise which a 
merciful Providence has opened to the poor and 
oppressed of the earth, in this land of virtuous 
liberty. 

I told this story to old cousin Christopher, 
whose heart is as large as this whole world. The 
little Paddies are now in a way of doing well 
when they grow up, if they only keep clear of 
lottery-offices and dreams; and the little Shelahs 
are learning to milk cows at Cockloft Hall 
They are a freckled set of toads, with light blue 
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eyes and bandy legs, and the youngest, a huge 
devourer of potatoes. As to the mother, she is 
now a sort of assistant housekeeper at the Hall, 
and would be the happiest woman in the world, 
did not Jeremy Cockloft sometimes play tricks 
upon her with an electrical machine, which she 


verily believes is one of the latest inventions of 
Belzebub himself. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


“TO LAUNCELOT LANGSTAFF, ESQ. 


“Mr. Lanastarr, 


“7 suppose you think I dont know who you 
mean by the young lady, whose dress cost up- 
wards of, I dont care how many dollars, and who 
is to be an old maid by your account. Whenl 
saw you at Sophy Sparkle’s the other day, I 
could not help wondering where she got ac- 
quainted with such a cross-looking, queer, out- 
of-the-way dressed body, and actually took you 
for one of those prim gentlemen who go about 
soliciting charitable subscriptions for all sorts of 
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things. I little thought you were the cross old 
| bachelor, that takes upon himself to be wiser 
and better than other people, and to rail at the 
extravagance of the age. 

“ As to my dress, Mr. Langstaff, its nobody’s 
business. Thank fortune, my papa owns a whole 
bank, and can afford to eat money if he pleases. 
fle allows me to buy just what I like, and I re- 
collect laughed ready to kill himself when an 
old lady of one of the old-fashioned families, 
threw up her eyes the other day at our house, 
on learning I had given sixty dollars for a Leg- 
horn hat. He says he can make ten times that 
sum every day (except Sunday, when he goes to 
church regularly three times,) only by taking 
advantage of a poor man’s misfortunes. You, 
who affect to have but a poor opinion of such 
people as my papa, will, I dare say, write ano- 
ther piece about these matters. But I dont care 
afig about it, not I, and intend to dress finer 
than ever I did before, just to spite you. The 
hext time I meet you at Sophy Sparkle’s, or any 
where else, 1 mean to laugh right in your face, 
you old Put. 

“I should like to know what kind of houses 
they are in the new countries, that cost only 
twenty or thirty dollars. I dare say they are 


uot half as good as our pig-stye in the country, 
VOL. Il. P 
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where we have a chapeau,* built after the mode! 
of a French nobleman’s in the island of France, 
with turrets and balconies. Pray, Mr. Lang- 
staff, do the people who build these grand. thir- 
ty dollar palaces, walk on all fours like bears, 
and wear clothes, and wash their hands and fa- 
ces of a morning. Above all, do they talk and 
act, and marry like other people, or do they 
neigh like horses, devour raw meat, and take 
wives by the year, like the birds on Valentine’s 
day. I should like to see one of these superb 
establishments, for I dare say it would tempt 
me to marry the owner, were it only to enjoy the 
luxury of such a lodging, and disappoint your 
prophecy about my being an old maid. 

“ As to my being an old maid, that is just as 
it suits me, I thank you, sir, for I have at pre- 
sent thirty-six beaux, and one half, on my lisi, 
either of whom I can marry, if I will, so long 
as my papa is so rich. Each of my thirty-six 
whole beaux is well dressed, and well-shaped 
tov, ever since the invention of corsetts and 
atuffinys, and the half one is an imported dan- 
dy. So I dont think I shall die an old maidaf- 
ter all; for if the worst comes to the worst, | 
will set my cap at you, and I never yet knew 


* I suppose the young lady means chateau, 
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in old bachelor whose vanity could notbe tickled 
into any thing by the attentions of youth and 
beauty. To tell you a secret—though you are 
such a babbler, and put every thing you know 
into print—l am already solemnly engaged to 
three of my beaux, and expect a declaration every 
hour from a fourth, who I mean also to accept. 
Which of these I shall marry, I cant tell yet, 
antil my papa has found out who is worth the 
most money. One of them I like well enough, 
but my papa has a great dislike to him, because 
he is fond of reading, and rather a sort of critic. 
My papa says he will never be good for any 
thing, because, though his father left him as 
much money as he wanted, he has never turned 
apenny, or made a keen bargain in all his life. 

“If 1 see any more of your prating about ex- 
travagance and such nonsense, you shall hear 
from me again. ‘Till then adieu, you ill-natur- 
ed toad. 


“ ADIANTE. 


“P. S. I wont trust you with my real name.” 


It is always a subject of serious regret with 
me, whenever I fall under the displeasure of 
that sex which after all furnishes our only true 
lriends—without whose vivacity society would 
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be destitute of a charm, and the absence of whose 
tenderness would make a desert of this world, 
Nothing but my anxiety to persuade them to act 
up to the high destiny which Providence assign- 
ed to them in the scale of the universe, could 
possibly induce me to hold up their foibles or 
extravagance to the ridicule of the town. Ifit 
will in any way mitigate the tremendous wrath 
of my pretty correspondent, I can assure my 
readers that she looked charming in her extra- 
vagant dress, and that her Leghorn bonnet was 
peculiarly becoming. Nothing indeed was want- 
ing to make her appear beautiful, but a little of 
that plainness and simplicity of attire which 
gives the finish to loveliness, and communicates 
to it a charm, which like that of nature, address- 
es itself to the purest feelings, and conquers 
hearts all over the world. 

Since the receipt of Adiante’s letter, in ruma- 
ging over some papers, I happened to light upon 
one from my young friend and correspondent the 
Virginian. It was written at the little village 
of Maysville, on the banks of the Ohio, while on 
a tour through the western states, during the 
last summer. Making some little allowance for 
the enthusiasm which I have before premised 
forms a considerable ingredient in my friend’s 
character, it probably exhibits a pretty fair view 
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of one of those thirty dollar houses, and some 
of the people who inhabit them. As such it may 
serve as an answer to some of the saucy ques- 
tions of my fair correspondent. I have lived 
long enough in this world to know that it is one 
of the grave follies of those who think them- 
selves wise, to hold up people in situations so 
entirely dissimilar, as to admit of no points of 
comparison, as examples to each other. The 
economy and labours of a settler in the western 
country, would as ill suit the fashionable people 
of this spendthrift town, as the extravagance of 
the fashionable people would the first settler. 
Still, even in the extremes of life, there are an- 
alogies; and people equally well educated will 
exhibit points of resemblance in situations the 
most opposite. Though the one may not be 
held up as an example to the other, there are 
some things which they might borrow with mu- 
tual advantage. The following is the letter which 
gave rise to these remarks. 


“ TO LAUNCELOT LANGSTAFYF, ESQ. 


« Maysville, June 20th, 1818. 
“My Dear Frienp, 
“Since I wrote you last, I have crossed the 
Alleghanies, and descended into the great va!- 
r2 
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ley of the Mississippi, the centre of a thousand 
rivers, and the future residence of millions of 
happy human beings, as I do firmly trust. Every 
thing here exhibits a contrast to those scenes in 
your city, which I quitted a few months ago, 
The aspect of nature is different—the objects I 
see, the sounds I hear, are new, and even the 
race of man seems to have assumed a different 
character, in adapting itself to new scenes, and 
new modes of life. They do things here in com- 
mon that would sound like romance im the de- 
tails of every day life, and encounter fatigues 
and privations of body, which only the most ac- 
tive mind in the most healthy frame could en- 
dure. Their modes of life, and the remoteness of 
their residence, in many instances twenty or 
thirty miles distant from each other, are calcu- 
lated to give a stamp of individuality, which in 
the close collisions of social intercourse wears 
away, and disappears in a little while. Being 
allowed as it were perfect elbow room, it natu- 
rally happens that the mind takes a direction 
according to temper and circumstances, and not 
meeting with those checks which circumscribe 
it on every side in crouded cities, acquires 4 
character of independence, disfigured in some 
little degree by a species of rough self-support- 
ed consciousness, as well as a want of that re- 
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fined deference for the opinions of others, which 
constitutes the great charm of a society, where 
there 1s less of individual character and meutal 
independence. Manly, sagacious, brave, and 
quick in perception as action, they exhibit a sin- 
gular variety of the human species, possessing 
the substance of kindness, liberality, and friend- 
ship, without any of those outward indications by 
which they are generally accompanied in our 
cities. ‘These indeed are so often used to dis- 
guise the want of those noble qualifications, that 
perhaps this is one reason why our people 
of the west despise them. I will endeavour 
tegive an idea of what I mean, by a little anec- 
dote told me by an enlightened and plilosophi- 
eal old gentleman, whose observations, the fruit 
of great experience and sagacity, | delight to 
remember. 

“He was walking on a narrow causeway 
which led from one of the little western towns, 
after a heavy rain, which had caused both sides 
of the path to be very wet and muddy. Hear- 
ing somebody just behind him he turned round, 
and saw aman six feet high approaching in 
haste. Just as he came up, my old friend pru- 
dently stepped from the causeway into the mud, 
as it was too narrow to admit of their passing, 
and he did not think it prudent to contest the 
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way with the giant. The moment he did this, 
the tall fellow indignantly and roughly called 
out—* Old man, what did you turn out for?— 
come back—I can waik in the mud as weli as 
you.” My friend stepped back again, and the 
tall man strode past, up to the ancles in mud, 
without taking any further notice of him. 

“It is very clear to my mind that these peo- 
ple will give a character of originality to our 
country. In fact, they have already done so in 
some degree. Their imagery, their comparisons, 
their cant words, are all peculiar to themselves, 
and their opinions, on various subjects, consid- 
ered among people of regular tact, as settled be- 
youd the reach of further controversy, are just 
as various as they are upon the most speculative 
points of philosophy. In opinion they bend to 
no authority whatever, and, setting aside their 
submission to the laws, they will suffer them- 
selves to be led by nothing which their own rea- 
s0u does not sanction. This independence of 
mind, while it produces occasionally a depar- 
ture from common and salutary usages, 1s, on 
the whole, am inclined to believe, peculiarly fa- 
vourable to the play and exercise of the human 
faculties, because it admits of the discussion of 
subjects which in other places are considered 
beyond question. Hence arises a sort of con- 
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tempt for old habits and opinions, that do not 
bear the test of reason, and thus a way is open- 
ed not only to the dismissal of old errors, but 
for the admission of new modes and opinions, 
better adapted to situation and circumstances. 
Most of the improvements of this world are per- 
haps the offspring of this habit of independent 
reasoning, in a few solitary individuals, and con- 
sequently it would seem that a whole people 
given to this habit, must possess a capacity for 
the most rapid advance in every thing. But as 
example is better than vague talking, I will tax 
your patience, if you have any, with the relation 
of an adventure that befel me a few days ago. 
“1 had travelled fifteen or sixteen miles over 
aroad where there was not a single fresh track 
but my own, and without meeting any thing 
alive, but a deer, and a few wood-peckers. Nei- 
ther the voice of man or beast had met my ear 
all that time, except the occasional neighing of 
my horse, who seemed extremely desirous, like 
myself, of meeting a fellow creature. I was 
startled almost out of the saddle by his first es- 
say, which breaking as it did upon a silence so 
profound, was quite alr ning. As the evening 
was coming on apace, I began to be a little so- 
licitous about my lodgings, not having become 
reconciled to the fashion of the western travel- 
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lers of lying in the wild woods, with the leaves 
for a bed, and the moon for clean sheets. 

This being the case, I was cheered to the very 
heart by the sound of an axe, and the occasion- 
al yelping of hounds at a considerable distance. 
I spurred on gayly, and my horse became as it 
were inspired with this music; for being a na- 
tive of the woods, he knew by experience thata 
house was not far off. Ina little time we came 
to where an elderly man and two stout young 
fellows were girdling a grove of trees, almost 
reaching the clouds, and so immensely thick as 
to bid defiance even to the axe of a New-Eng- 
landman. Our meeting was as little ceremoni- 
ous as any thing of the kind you can conceive. 
There was no bowing or touching of hats. | 
asked him if he could house me for the night, 
and he said yes—there was nothing like com- 
pliment [ assure you. 

“T went home with the elder, who seemed 
about forty, leaving the two lads to finish their 
day’s work. It was a log cabin of the better 
sort, with two rooms and a garret, located, as 
they say, just on the bank of the Ohio. There 
was a stable and a pig-stye in the rear, togeth- 
er with a hovel, all built of logs. A famous 
fireplace, without any jambs, took up the whole 
end of one of the rooms, and in the corner at the 
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other end stood a bed, with a notable coverlid, 
edged with clean cotton netting instead of lace. 
There was a pine table, an oaken bureau, a New 
Testament, and an Almanack, which last was one 
of your deceased old friend, the veritable Hugh 
Gaine, of New York. Of course it had been 
long out of date, but the good man assured me 
that it predicted the weather just as well as if it 
had been made for the present year. 

“Mine host had a wife worth having, as you 
shall hear anon. She attacked the bacon forth- 
with, that not being as yet extinct like the roast 
beef of old England, and in a few minutes a 
most animating and savoury smell did incenti- 
hently issue froin the fire-place, more delecta- 
ble than all the spicy gales of Araby the blest. 
Then came in the young fellows from their work 
—then was drawn forth the pine table, white as 
snow—then the hoe cakes and fried bacon smok- 
ed on the board, and then we fell to, and made 
them vanish as if they were but smoke. What- 
ever philosophers may say, rely upon it, my 
dear friend, there is nothing like eating and 
drinking together to make people acquainted. 
It is an exceeding sociable custom, and lies at 
the root of the social compact. 

“ After some jokes, at which we all laughed, 
but which I will not trouble you with—* Pray,” 
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said I, “may I ask how you came here, and 
where you came from?” The good man laugh- 
ed again—* These are questions that smack so 
much of my dear old Connecticut, that though, 
as you affirm, a Virginian, I cannot help hailing 
you as a brother, and opening my whole heart 
to you. You shall hear my history, for it is too 
early to go to bed yet. 

“I was born and brought up in Connecticut, 
and my native place was Old Hadley, once so 
famous for its powwowings, as they were called 
in those days. My father and mother were good 
citizens for an unsettled country, but not quite 
the thing for old Connecticut, where the people 
were thick enough before 1 was born. They had 
thirteen children, one for every state, and as] 
was intended to be the last they called me Jo- 
seph. In Connecticut every body learns to read, 
write, cypher, and make bargains, I was still 
better off, for I learned a little Latin, which has 
been of infinite service by giving me great con- 
sequence here among the wolves and bears. Ii 
has another special advantage-—it makes me ap- 
pear wiser than my wife, which is a great mat- 
ter. 

“«When I was eighteen I fell in love with 
my present wife, who was a Weathersfield heir- 
ess. She was weeding onions in a field, near 
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the road side, and struck my fancy so complete- 
ly as I rode past one day, that I went to see her 
every Saturday night, and returned at break of 
morning, that being the custom of the times. 
Whether it was love or onions I cant say, but } 
never looked at her on these occasions without 
the tears commg into my eyes. She could not 
resist it, and so we married. 

“« After this we began to think of what we 
should do with ourselves. My father had sixty- 
three acres, together with a houseful of chil- 
dren—and my wife’s parents were possessed ef 
some patches of onions. There was no harbour 
for us here, and so I undertook to keep school. 
By this means I gained enough to buy a cart, 
which I freighted with tin, and made a trading 
voyage, by land, as faras North Carolina. Here 
Imade myself so unpopular, by some excellent 
bargains, that I did not like to venture there 
again. J was now out of business, when we 
heard of some of our people having gone to 
Ohio, and become very comfortable in a little 
time. I proposed the thing to my wife, who, 
after a little hesitation, consented. It is not 
worth while telling you how we got here, but 
here we arrived in safety, with our axes and our 
two boys, the eldest nine years old. With the 
assistance of some neighbours who live about 
‘VOL. I. Q 
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twenty miles off, I built this cabin, which cost 
me exactly twenty dollars. I fell to girdling 
trees, and raising every thing I could lay my 
hands upon, which I sold to the boatmen pass- 
ing up and down the river, or sent to market by 
them. Thus I got money gradually, so that I 
was able to purchase six hundred and forty 
acres of land along the river, and stock it with 
every thing necessary to carry on the farming 
business. Next year I intend to “ throw off the 
moccasins,” build a new frame-house, and my 
wife and myself mean to turn genteel, eschew 
hard work, and be as idle as we please. My 
good woman has been trying to persuade me to 
this for some time, but I am a philosopher, and 
know very well that the best way for us all is to 
put off doing nothing as long as possible. 1 forgot 
to tell you that I have two daughters married, and 
settled in the neighbourhood, about ninety miles 
off, and that my wife and I ride over there o 
horseback, to eat bacon with them, two or three 
times a year. My wife makes the journey ina 
day and a half, though she is forty-eight years 
old, and the mother of ten children.’ 

« After this story we all went to bed, and I 
was complimented with the smart coverlid with 
net lace. My day’s ride had given me a rea 
sonable aptitude for sleeping, and I believe! 
should have made but one nap of it, had noté 
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bear swam over the river about midnight, and 
made an irruption into the pig-stye. The pigs 
made a wonderful uproar, and roused every soul 
ofus. For my part, | thought it nothing less 
than a party of Indians come to murder us all, 
until the old man came in and stopt my prepa- 
rations for defence, by telling me the cause of 
the uproar. In conclusion, sir Bruin was defeat- 
ed and slain, without the loss of a single pig. 

“Should I encounter any thing worth troub- 
ling you with a letter about, you shall hear from 
me again before long. 

“ Your’s always, Ratericu Crasnaw.” 


We are not, we trust among those peevish, 
qerulous spirits, who seem to think that per- 
sons in authority are created for no other pur- 
pose than to be set up like geese and turkeys at 
wlidays, to be shot at by Bumpkins at six- 
pence a head. On the contrary we consider all 
magistrates chosen by the people, as under their 
ecial protection, and that it is their duty to 
liscountenance every outrage, on their persons 
characters. The power of the magistrate is, 
itis true, founded on the laws. But his authority 
tepends on the public opinion, and the people 
according their respect to his personal cha- 
acter, clothe him with that authority, without 
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which his power confers neither honour on hin- 
self, nor benefit on others. 

Such being in our eyes the distinction be- 
tween the exercise of legal power, and what may 
be termed the personal authority of the magis- 
trate, we are of opinion that the acts of our city 
corporation should not be lightly called in ques- 
tion, nor the motives of its members stigmati- 
zed without strong and undeniable reasons. We 
have it is true heard a vast many complaints of 
the frequent inroads lately made upon private 
property, for the purpose of laying out streets, 
and beautifying the city, to the great inconveni- 
ence of some, and the utter ruin of others. 
These acts it is presumed are sanctioned by the 
powers delegated by the charter, and if so, the 
question very naturally occurs whether such a 
power is either safe or salutary. The rights of 
person, and property, are essential to a good 
government, nor can the mere name of freedom 
gloss over any infringement of either. We have 
heard of late, many complaints on the subject 

of those frequent exactions upon our citizens 
for alterations, many of which it is contended, 
are not improvements, and for improvements 
many of which are of no possible advantage, to 
a majority of those who are called upen to bear 
a proportion of the expense. We have heard it 
openly asserted that many of these undertak- 
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ings, are for the sole purpose of increasing the 
value of the property of some rich, or specula- 
tive individual, who under pretense of public 
benefit, deceives the corporation into acts that 
lead to expenditures of money, a considerable 
portion of which falls upon the class of labour- 
ing freeholders, who dwell in the neighbour- 
hood, and having little to spare from their ne- 
cessary occasions, are often compelled to resort 
tomeans of raising the money, which eventually 
lead to their ruin. Others again, it is affirmed, 
have their property actually taken out of their 
hands, and cut and carved at the pleasure of cer- 
tain commissioners, in whose appointment they 
have no agency, and who are pleased to take 
upon themselves the trouble of deciding for 
them, whether they are to pay or receive a com- 
pensation for the liberty thus taken with their 
inheritance. In some cases it is stated that the 
expenses of opening, paving, regulating a street 
here, making another straight there, and widen- 
ing a third yonder—together with the minor 
matters connected with city improvements, ta- 
ken all together, amount, in many places, to a 
tax greater than that paid on houses in London, 
and so heavy in many instances, as to force peo- 
ple to abandon their property to the mercy of 
the public authorities. We see every day in- 
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deed, houses and lots advertised for sale to pay 
these exactions, and it appears from hence that 
the practice lately pursued operates as a very 
great hardship upon the most valuable class of 
our fellow-citizens. Whether these evils are 
counterbalanced by any real substantial public 
benefit—whether the difference between a crook- 
ed and a straight street is equivalent to the hard- 
ships just detailed—and whether the ruining 
of people for the purpose of opening a street to 
enhance the value of other men’s property isa 
proof of legislative wisdom or humanity, are 
questions probably worth discussing, although 
at this moment we shall wave their discussion. 
For the present we shall content ourselves with 
recommending the inquiry to others, and con- 
clude this little article with the following let- 
ter, which to say the truth, suggested the pre- 
ceding observations. 

It seems to be written in a tone of feeling ap- 
parently arising from actual suffering, and de- 
tails facts, some of which we know to be true. 
We therefore give it to our readers with a full 
conviction that, whether the writer be a real or 
fictitious person, she has neither mis-stated nor 
exaggerated materially. 

“TO LAUNCELOT LANGSTAFF, ESQ. 

‘T hope you will pardon me for troubling you 

with a letter from one so insignificant as myself. 
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I belong to a class of people whose daily occu- 
pations leave them little leisure for complaint, 
and who seldom complain to others when they 
can right themselves. But my parents and my 
husband have tried every other means of mak- 
ing our complaints heard in vain, and it is now 
rather with a hope of being commiserated than 
relieved, that I venture to address you with the 
story of our wrongs. 

Ido not mean to say we have suffered any 
hardships but what might lawfully be inflicted; 
but when people are ruined by acts of power, it 
is of little consequence or comfort to know that 
nothing has been done to them but what may be 
done to others in the same situation. While I 
complain of our sufferings, I blame not the cause, 
although I cannot help sometimes thinking it a 
little hard that we homely peeple should be tax- 
ed to make our houses valuable, and then be 
ebliged to sell them for less than they were 
worth before. But our little story will best ex- 
emplify my meaning. 

I am the daughter of an aged couple of this 
city, whe have lived a life of seber prosperity 
for seventy years, until within a little while. 
They subsisted on the rents ef three or four 
snug two-story houses in the suburbs, and 
brought up three daughters, ef whem I am the 
youngest. About ten years ago I married a 
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young tradesman of good character, skilful, 
sober, and industrious, who thought me a great 
fortune because my kind parents gave me one of 
their houses as a marriage portion. 

But alas! sir, this house has been the ruin of 
us all. We lived in it comfortably for a while, 
until some enemy of the industrious poor, put it 
into the heads of the corporation to set about 
improving the city. The worse for us, and for 
our little ones, of whom we soon had the poor 
man’s portion. Unfortunately we resided ina 
part of the town that was capable of great im- 
provement; and as there were few people living 
in the neighbourhood, they of course had to pay 
proportionably. 

“ My husband, by industry and economy, had 
saved a few hundred dollars for rainy days, but 
my aged parents were too good to their children 
to lay up any thing. Our money soon all went, 
and they were obliged to mortgage their little 
property, to increase its value. The digging 
down of Bunker’s Hill, made a mighty hole in 
our ready money, and the Collect swallowed up 
the rest, together with a little sum we had set 
apart for the children’s schooling. It is true, 
the city was improved, and the people who own- 
ed the vacant lots became rich; but as we had 
little leisure to admire the beauties of the town, 
and no lots to dispose of, we have never been 
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able to tell, to this day, why we were made to 
pay for either. We talked among ourselves, 
that those who received the benefit of these im- 
provements ought to have borne the expense. 

“My husband was cast down by thus losing his 
hard earnings, as it were for nothing, and when 
not long afterwards the assessment for Canal- 
street came out, he ventured to complain to the 
alderman of our ward, who insisted upon it that 
our house, which was hardly half a mile off, 
would be worth twice as much as before, when- 
ever the canal was finished. My husband, who 
did not know where to get the money to pay this 
new demand for improving his property, offered 
to sell the alderman our house for a price he had 
refused the year before; but some how or other 
he did net seem to relish the proposal, and went 
away rather abruptly I thought. 

“Soon afterwards we were forced to sell the 
house for what we could get, as did my poor old 
father his, for he had been beggared by these 
improvements. In order to get as much out of 
the way of the corporation as possible, we bought 
a couple of two story houses near Corlaer’s Hook, 
and had some hope of spending the rest of our 
days in peace, as there was no Bunker’s hill to 
be dug down, or Collect to be filled up in that 
quarter. But alas! sir, our evil genius still pur- 
sued us. We had hardly got settled when we were 
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young tradesman of good character, skilful, 
sober, and industrious, who thought me a great 
fortune because my kind parents gave me one of 
their houses as a marriage portion. 

But alas! sir, this house has been the ruin of 
us all. We lived in it comfortably for a while, 
until some enemy of the industrious poor, put it 
into the heads of the corporation to set about 
improving the city. The worse for us, and for 
our little ones, of whom we soon had the poor 
man’s portion. Unfortunately we resided ina 
part of the town that was capable of great im- 
provement; and as there were few people living 
in the neighbourhood, they of course had to pay 
proportionably. 

“ My husband, by industry and economy, had 
saved a few hundred dollars for rainy days, but 
my aged parents were too good to their children 
to lay up any thing. Our money soon all went, 
and they were obliged to mortgage their little 
property, to increase its value. The digging 
down of Bunker’s Hill, made a mighty hole in 
our ready money, and the Collect swallowed up 
the rest, together with a little sum we had set 
apart for the children’s schooling. It is true, 
the city was improved, and the people who own- 
ed the vacant lots became rich; but as we had 
little leisure to admire the beauties of the town, 
and no lots to dispose of, we have never beer 
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able to tell, to this day, why we were made to 
pay for either. We talked among ourselves, 
that those who received the benefit of these im- 
provements ought to have borne the expense. 

“My husband was cast down by thus losing his 
lard earnings, as it were for nothing, and when 
not long afterwards the assessment for Canal- 
street came out, he ventured to complain to the 
alderman of our ward, who insisted upon it that 
or house, which was hardly half a mile off, 
would be worth twice as much as before, when- 
ever the canal was finished. My husband, who 
did not know where to get the money to pay this 
new demand for improving his property, offered 
to sell the alderman our house for a price he had 
refused the year before; but some how or other 
hedid net seem to relish the proposal, and went 
away rather abruptly I thought. 

“Soon afterwards we were forced to sell the 
house for what we could get, as did my poor old 
father his, for he had been beggared by these 
improvements. In order to get as much out of 
theway of the corporation as possible, we bought 
acouple of two story houses near Corlaer’s Hook, 
and had some hope of spending the rest of our 
days in peace, as there was no Bunker’s hill to 
bedug down, or Collect to be filled up in that 
quarter. But alas! sir, our evil genius still pur- 
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assessed fora pump. It was more than a quar- 
ter of a mile off to be sure, but then as we were 
the nearest neighbours to it, it was but reasona- 
ble, they said, that we should pay for the im- 
provement. By and by we were called upon 
for our quota to fill up a puddle, and erect a cis- 
tern somewhere or other; and a little while af- 
ter for the curb-stones, if I mistake not, of Hud- 
son Square. 
“In short, sir, I fear you will tire of hearing 
our complaints. We are now looking every 
day to be assessed for the paving of some great 
street, which is not yet inhabited, and which of 
course we must pay for, as there is nobody else 
in the neighbourhood. When this takes place, 
as it is quite impossible in these hard times to 
meet this new exaction, we intend to abandon 
our houses to the corporation, that they may ap- 
ply the rents themselves, until the money is 
paid. For ourselves and little family, we care 
not so much; but it seems hard that our parents, 
who are just sinking into the grave, should be 
thus a second time forced to quit their home. 
It seems like going into exile when it is too late 
to form new attachments; and I have some- 
where read that the tree which is transplanted 
too late, never takes root again. 
‘4Avain, sir, lask your pardon for troubling you 
with this dull story of domestic inconveniences. 
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itis, | know, but the every day sorrows of eve- 
ry day people that I lay before you. But you, 
| trust, have seen enough of human life to know 
that great misfortunes come but seldom, and oc- 
ar but to a few; and that the mass of mise- 
nes is, after all mate up of the every-day suf- 
ferings of common people. Perhaps, sir, if any 
member of the corporation should condescend to 
read this humble detail, it might occur to him 
that the lowly occupants of a homely two story 
house, who are neither ambitious of improving 
their property, nor have money to pay for it, 

ought not to be thus forced to incur expenses be- 
yond their means, because a speculating citizen 
finds it for his interest. It might be possible 
also, I should think, for him to conceive that 
what might be very advantageous to such as 
could spare the money for these improvements, 
might be ruinous to those who could not. It is 
of little advantage to us, that at some future pe- 
nod the improvements for which we have paid 
so dear, will enhance the value of the property 
we are even now obliged to sell at less than we 
gave, 

Our case is by no means a solitary one. A 
neighbour of ours, we heard the other day, had 
his house pulled down to make way for a new 
street. It is true, he was paid for his house, but 
then the account was balanced by assessing the 
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poor man just the sum for the increased value 
of his lot, so that he lost his house entirely. 

“ For my part, sir, [ think I may lay my hand 
on my heart, and safely say, that if these im. 
provements were essential to the comfort or ac. 
commodation of the citizens—if the money we 
are continually called on to pay were expended 
in such works as the Battery, where the poor, 
as well as the rich, enjoy the pure air of a Su- 
day evening—or in filling up the slips, where 
they breathe of pestilence and death, we would 
work our fingers to the bone to pay our portion. 
But this is not the case. Long before one street 
is one twentieth part of it inhabited, we are call- 
ed upon for our portion of the expense of ano- 
ther, which would seem to be opened for no other 
reason than because some worthy persons want 
to increase the value of their property. Indeed 
and indeed, sir, I do think, that the hard-work- 
ing tradesman, ought not to be turned out of 
house and home to pay for a pump, out of which 
he never drinks—or to make a street strait 
through which he never walks—or even to en- 
rich a speculator though he happens to be anal- 
derman. 

“ Your sorrowful reader, 
« Pamera Tsrift.” 





